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A survey conducted by the National Cable Television 

Association found that/cabU television (CT?) is not now being 
utilized for "hard" instruction to help solve some of the current 
problems in higher education. Since CT? is being merely used as an 
extension of what exists, it has become an added cost rather than a , 
method of t^educing costs. Consequently many educators are calling for- 
action now while CTV is just in the development stages— programs must 
be developed and empirically tested, and in some cases the FCC must 
act to support educational provisions. All these require time and the 
leadership of educators. (SK) 
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The Implication^ of Cable Television on Higher Education ^ 
• ^ • 

^ 

Cable television (prv) has been identified as a communication systeid 
capable of altering the^basic economic ajud socia^l. stlnactures of this pountry. 
Its possible dissemination has resulted in many- prognostications of possible 
services arid disservices • At the same titner the total impact^of problems ^ 
trends t and goals of universities and '^colleges has dictated tjiat some ""changes 
in educational philosophies and instructional strategies may be necessary if 



ttiese institutions are to meet current and futxire student needs. Based 
on early prognostications^ the use of cable television to implement 
these changes seems to be the only logical solution. Unfortunately # 
very littlQ information is current|.y available to assist educators in "making 
these^ decision^. To date, rao^t of the articles appearing in professional 

' ' ■ , 1 : ' 

journals have been concejhied with describing existing systems. Therefore, 
this paper wil^ be concemed^with prdviding sonfe of the necessary information 

to assist educators irt deciding whether to adopt CTV at their institutioais . 

I. . 

Areas to be considered are: (1) describing' the problems, trends and. goals 
of the institutions gf higher education, (2) defining cable television, 
(3) discussing existing and possible applications of cable television ^to the 
university setting, (4) showing how CTV can solve the problems in education, 

4 

and (5) presenting a preliminajjy plan for obtaining^aTCTV distribution system 

} ^ • . 

Education and the Resistance to Change 



Trends and Problems 



Much has been writ^ten concerning the current problems in higher education. 
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Basically > ,tliese problems involve increasing enrollments with concurrently 
decreasing tesourees Diminishing resources has resulted in snaller faculties 
vltlj. lower budgets The consequent has typicaUy "been that many instructors are 
spending more time > in mass efarollment courses with little time left for specialized 
Interests and reseai^h.^ A third problem has been to measure the quality .of 

■ - , ^ ■ ; , 

education in terms o*f resources used rather than focusing on the sonount of learning. 
Tbe result Has been ihe application of resources without regard for efficiency, 
thus westing this- dinilnishing comodity - •. ' 

Further compounding these problems is (the change in emphasis by administrators 
from mass leai^ning to individualized instruction. Consequently, a fourth problei^^ 
has arisen: ^ how to teach individuals in a mass educational systfera? ■.?lated to 
the problems involved in adapting to current educational syatem to le of 
individualized instruction is tne changing advocacy of Evaluating s'^udents Dn 
time standards to one. of performance criteria. A change to task orientation will 
render college ^Tfees as indicating performance levels rather than', time in school. 
Seme universities have successfully retooled their programs to reflect these 

changes of emphasis, e.g., Baldwin Wlvitehall- School at the University of Pitts- 

f ' ^ . ■ > 

burgh.-' ' . * . ' \ 

Besides the problems and trends in education, 'the goals of a university 
must still be kept in perspective. These goals. are: (l) education and. research, 

(2) public senrlce, aiid (3) solution af eaimauuxxy proDiems*^ Tliese goals must 

/ 

■ / 

be satisfied if government support is to continue. 

Obviously/ when all the problems, trends, and goals are considered, in., tote ^. 
the only possible conclusion that can be safely dKtvij^ is that the entire educational- 
community must undergo a transfdrmation to meet increasing student ne'eds and 
still cope with the problem of decreasing "resources / Probably the only available 
method of solving these problems is to adopt a various mixtuift of teleco-xnuni cation 
technological irinovations to expand instructor capabilities to reach more students 
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at less expense. . Currently a few* institutions, the early adopters, have recognized 
this solution as a means to meet student needs J A careful selection of media ' 
can function to transmit necessary' information to students at their pace and still 
release the instructor to-, (l) spend more time in specialized areas,- (2) conduct 
research,^ or (3) develop more courses at a lover cost per student than possible 
utilizing traditional instructional strategies. Also, the proper selection of 

media will allow the student to receive information via a« desired channel of 

' 8 * * 

communication rather than just the instructor 

» • * • ^ 

Unfortunately, wholesale changes in educational institutions have typically- 

t 

heen i/ery slow or nonexistent. Many explanations have heen posited for tl^is 

resistance to change. These explanations have centered around fear of joe 

■^ ' i ^ . ' ' 

security and unfamiliarity with the proposed technological advances. 
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Ref^istfence to Change 

One of the earliest technological innovations available to educators was • 
television. Utilized first at Iowa in the 1950' s, televised instruction has 
grown much more rapidly in the public schools than in the universities. One, 
of the major reasons for the failure to adopt televised instructional :Gtrategies 

was faculty and administration resistance to change. E'/en when television was . 

■ ^ ■ " • • i 

intrdduced into the classroom, the traditional lecture approach was Itoposef 

on a much more versatile medium. Consequently, little experimenting was acccmplished 
' with software ^ and both faculty and student acceptance of the medium was minimal 

• Two standard explanations can be posited for this resistance to television: 
. (1) resentment and fear: and, (2) failure and inability to recognize the potential 

of the innovation. The first group of educators offers tttie most resistance to 

change. The failure to d^al with the attitudes of these people has sever ly limited 
'the. use of . television. . The ability to persuade educators to change is just as 

important as the availability of the hardware. The second group of ed\ifators 
. are a result of administrators failing to show any interest in innovative 
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teaching techniques'^ fend the lack of in-service training of teachers in the 

available media Tbe result of this lack 6f' training has been the failure 

of educators to recognize possible applications of technology "before it has 

heen tested and fully developed. Consequently, they have not had any formal 

input into the formative stages jahd technology with fantastic, educationsLL potential 

1^ 

have hecome mere appendages. ' * N. 

The typical response to diminishing resources '"by faculties and administrators 
resisting change has been to reduce operating costs. Carpenter states that«^ 
under these conditions television (and any other technological innovation) can 
only make a minimal contrl"bution to education.'^ To change th^s trend, educators 
must he devoted to solving tlie p^^oblems in education. Operating costs can only 
he reduced so f then altemat^ive solutions must he explored . One such alte^na^xve 

might be the adoption of cabU television (CTV). Since CT7 is just^ developing 

. 1 

1*1 "ulic .euea or eCLJu<*Lloi», educators »lioald begin to recognize possible ujc:; in ^ 
the classroom and the necessary changes in behavior vhich must accompany theSe 
uses* For, if CTV is to "be just an additional resource available-»to the classroom . 

i 

instructor, it too will onl-^' make a minimal contribution. '5 

What is Cable Television? 

I 

0* 

Cable television, the wiring^ilP television receivers to .a central antenna, 
has typically been and currently is used to improve the reception of distant 

or local signals in areas of signal inferiority or signal starved markets Recently, 

- ' • ^ ) 

CTV has undergone a dramatic growth. One result of this growth has been the 

promulgation of * regula^'ions (to be discussed in the following section) by the 

^'ederal Communications .Commission which^ in turn, has produced some interest in 

the use of Cr^ to provide certain services toHhe public^^ One such ser/ice 

applies to hit::her education and offers a fourth distribution alternative to the" 

existing -systems of: ^) instructioni television (formerly educational television)^ 
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(2) Instructional television fixed service (ITFS). and CS) closed circuit 
televiSton (CCTV). , V 



XIV, rTFS, CCTV, and CTV Distribution Syst^s 

P}iysically, CT^ is identical to a CCTV system. Both systems are vired and 
can closed to outside reception Differences are found in pro-am sources 
and control. In CTV, programs originate from a he^ d where^ey are anplif led, 
filtered, and pushed dovn the wires to the television receivers These progi^ans 
•re controlled by various independent users- CCTV differs in that no antennas 
are typically used and a snail group of administrators c<^trol program scheduling 
and production, }-7 Conversely, ITFS systems involve the acutal over-the-air 
broadcasting to a parabolic dish receiver on special frequencies with a capacity 
of four channels M InstructionAtelevision station also br^casts programs 

♦ 

> 

vision. Both systems must be licensed by the TCC . 

All four distribution systems have obvious advantages and disadvantages . The 
instruction or public television station allows the dissemination of information 
to many classroonm and the surrounding community . However, this system is very 
expensive, inflexible; and does not permit a closed system noi^ student-teacher 
Interaction. Ihe ITFS system increases the number of frequencies^ available over 
instructional television, permits closed viewing^ alloi's student- teacher 
interaction and has a larger coverage area than either CTV or) CCTV. The disad- 
vantages are inflexibility (four channel maximum), the need V special receivers, 
relatively high cost / necessity, for FCC license, and inability to reach th« 
community.,. A closed circuft system tCCTV) is much more flexible and can offer 
all the advantages of XT/ end ITF^ systems The" prim^ disadvantage is the 
Initial ctipital outlay which must be provided by .the university. Ihe primary 
advantage of CTV is the ^^osfeible availability qf mkny channels controlled by 
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users, the programs would be available to the cotBmunity, and the initial cost of ^ 
equipment could be absorbed in part by the subscribers'. The primary disadvantage 
18 t&e llnited coverage, (five miles) of one system. However, the additi'S'n of a . 
stationery satellite or microwave unit could be used to interconnect universities. 
Each distribution system is more suited to specific situations: (l) ITFS is a 
logical choice when'a large region must be covered with few channels, (2) 
CCTV is ideal when only, one building or series of buildings can be connected; and 
'^(3) CTV should be preferred when multiple connections in various locations 

are desired. \ . ^ 

A discussion of cable television would not be complete without a brief \ 
synopsis of the federal regulations governing educational provisions. 

a 

FCC Regulations ' , 

rOA Impact of the inability^ of educators to apply technological innovations, 
namely television and ITFS. is no more evxaenu tl,z ^rr provisions 

for educational t^es of cable television. ' Basically, the FCC has adopted'^a 
wait and see attitude, l^e Third Report and Order specifically provides for at - 
least one educational access channel in franchises issued after March, 1972 in . 
systems with 0^ 3500 subscribers. Systen-s e:tlsting prior to this date must ^ 
provide an cducationat access 'channel by March. 19T7 These channels must be 
free for five yiBars4fter the completion of ^the nain trunk line. < After this time 
arrangements for the continuance of services will be made wit> the FCC and all 
affected parties. The key words in this provision arr "at least" indicating , 
the possibility of %ore than one cl^annel^ A second interesting phrase is qualified 
-local educatioifal authorities .••2p> The establishmenx of an educational consor tium 
composed c^f public school and university administrators^ to fulfill this requirement 
wl!l be discussed in a later section. Returning to the possibility of obtaining 
more than one.chminel, if a n^ed can be demonstrated, additional channels may 
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1)e provided for educational use. A second ^se;Lling point-may be in the attraction 
of new subscribers specif ically- ftir instruction programs for colle^ credit. 
Certainly the response to Sunrise Semester in Chicago and similar programs in 
'Maryland and Hew York would support these claims.^l However, regardless of the 
of the ability or inability to show a need for access , a closed CT^ system with . 
interactive capabilTties could still be.built\ist^for the university, but might 
* be prohibitively expensive. Negotiating for these- services will be discussed 
In the last section Prior to the actual planning phase, though, decisions, must 
be made as to whether 6able television is:(l) essential and (-2) most efficient. 22 
Tb facilitate this decision, specific applications of television, cable television, 

ana^ related technological Innovations will>e discussed. 

« * 

Amplications of Telecomunications l^chnology- • 

Some universities across the country iiave attempted to adopt a form of 

telecoranunication technology to help solve some of the. previously discussed 

problems. - These projects range from a simple televised presentation of psy- •* . 

chology courses at the University of Akron to an interactive cable system at 

Bri^em Young University. In the following section some of the applications x>f : 

(1) television, (2) access, and (3) cable television systems currently in operation 

« 

will be presented. 

^ Televised Sy sterns (CCTQ ; 

The contributions of television in education have been minimal as previously 
.indicated. However, several attempts* xo test its efficacy as an instructional 
strategy have found it to be successful in teaching cognitive skills^ which are 
fairly low on Cagne's hierarchy .^^ Conversely, little success has been found'Vith 
' teach-lng complex and intef-^ctlve skills via television ITechnlques. Much of this 
research has utilized televised methods as presentations of lectures. In a review 
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of this research literature, Schreamn concluded that televised instruction was at 
least as effective -as nost Instructional strategies and slgnificaptly better 
than others.^*!" Research conducted since Schramm s rev?e« support his conclusions. ^5 
However, when the attitudes of students were considered, television techniques 
were not as successful hecause the new medium v,'as only used to perform lecture- 
type "tasks. Az^ a result, educators have concluded that this research has found 
•^hat students can learn from television,, but not more than can be learned from 
other Instructional strategies .^"^ However, since college enrollments have 
generally continued to rise, many universities have turned to television to reach 
mass enrollment type coursec. This research has some implications for the ^se 
of cable television in the classroom. Principally, if televised techniques have 
been succesV&ul enough for the application to. the increasing enrollment problem, 
the application of cable television should only improve, the situatioh. 'rh>e 
possibility of interactive teg^ques available via cable televislor^ should rend<>r i 
useful in areas where just t.elevision has failed, namely in interactive and 
•psychomotor skills. The ability of the Instructor to converse with the student • 
should generalize the application of cable technology. 

Many examples of televised aa«s enrollment courses at various institutions - 
could be listed. However, very few of these uses of television could be classified 
as innovative. Tvo exceptions at the University of Akron and Nebraska are worth 
noting. At both scho9ls, where pyschology and biology are respectively taught 
via televf.sion^ both- students and faculty seem to prefer it as a method of coping 
with large numbers, of students. The availability of tutorial sessions have 
attracted students and the faculty are. free from multiple sections of the sani« 
course. At Nebraska, the addition of cofnputer constructed exams have allowed some 
control for individual differences and has decreased the failure rate with costs 
similar to those of conventional lecture methods-^ 

Television has also been applied to other situations besides mass enrollment ' 
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classes. Beymer describes a videotaping technique of counseling sessions to 
improve technique, analysis, and the treatment of patients.^ Similar methods have 
been used to record student-teacher interactions for. retarded students. This 
procedure has resuftedNin improved interactions end occasionally even student 
behavior. A last application is a technique developed by Genensky to use a 

\ r 

television camera to manipulate the brightness ar-d contrast of pictures of 
books to assist the legally blind to resd and write. 

' Past applications of television in education are somevhat important when 
considering the utilization of a CT7 system. Obviously, innovations possible 
through televised techniques would be amenable to CTV' as both utilize commercially 
I" available receivers-. Consider the extension of telecommunicatlcn technology in 
the above examples. In both Nebraska and Akron, a university CTV system would 
allow some distint^t advantages: (l) dormitory and .apartment viewing to reduce 
needed classroom space and parking facilities. (2) program schedule flexibility 
(3) Individual playback periods scheduled at the students' convenience possibly 
in carrels at a library or leaming/livittg centers for slower students, and (U) , 
^ community viewing possible for college credit to increase income for the 

..^university. . ^ • ^ 

' • ■ The application of J,^/ to the counseling, teaching retarded children, and 

picture manipulations for the blind can be easily envisioned. Fi?rst, a counselir.g 
or retarded classroom session could be recorded then played back to fit the 
evaluators schedule. Also, the establishment of a tape library would permit the 
viewing of succeeding tapes to measure fmp*-ovement over time. Second, Genensky's 
technique could be eesily adapted to CT/.- A tape library of required readings 
< could be stored at the headend or the library. When a student desired a specific 
reading the appropriate code could be dialed to the computer and the daily 

« 

assignment could be rea<^ in a dormitory viewing room. 

The above' discussion of CCT/ adaptations to CTV is by no means inclusive. 
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It8 function has been to pr9vide soae logical extensions of existing distribution 

systems to the Implltnentation of CT/ to answer questions of necessity. The 

application of ruch a system at a university would probahly include existing 

4 equipment and fulfill the goals <f these systems. Many colleges and universities 

have more sophisticated innovations that would he more amenable to CTV. 

» • 

y Extensions of Television - Technology ^ » 

), ' ' Extensions of telecommunication techjtology range^ from the recording of 

psychomotor activities for analysis to dial access systems At Long Beach State, 
performances of dance to speech classes are recorded and later used for evaluations . 
A similar technique is described by Coltman in theatre appreciation courses where 
recorded examples are played back foj;^ students -^3 

More sophisticated examples of the application of telecommunication technology 
Is the TAGER system at Southern Methodist University. Angineers and students 
^In the Dallas -Ft. Wo^jh area attend classes in remote classrooms located in their 
plants or schools All lectures are live and are connected by a two way audio 
system. All assignments are picked up by\^a currier and graded by the instructor. 
Similar systons also are in operation in Oklahoma and California. Since these 
systems utilize a microwave distribution system, they are fairly expensive. Eow- 
ever, when compared to the cost of graduate education and in-cervice training, they 
have been found to be relatively efficient.-' 

Many dial access systems are currently in use at many major universities. 
Senour describes one system where audio programs aire transmitted to learning 
carrels in twelve buildings providing three categories of instruction: (l) tutorial, 
(2) supplementary, and (3) review and reinforcement. Students can individually 
control the tapes and slide presentations. Audio cassettes have m«ide this 
system relatively inexpensive.^^ A video dial access system is currently in use 
at Fullerton Junior Coolege in Calif cmia E-ch student either views a scheduled 

lesson or participates in a random access situation on a limited basis Again the 
ERIC -i^^ > 
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^ .uaent can control the presentation- \ 

Another distribution* system currently in operati^^n at Oregon State Lniversity 
le very similar to CTV The School of Education uses the television studio to 

* 

record micro teaching exercises Videotapes are pUyed hack ? ater for, evaluation?. 

Tae systen also allows the iransmission of course review material to residence hall 

viewing rooms and over four thousand homes and apartments.-^ 

The extensions of television technolxjgy suggest possible CT/ adaptations and 
one example where a CT7 distribution system would not be feasible. The application 

of television and the recording of psychomotor shrills for later evaluation is 
adaptable to CTs*. The pei-formances could be recorded by cameras connected to a 
two way CTV system and activated by a simple digital device at the down stream 
terminal. Similar access equipment could later be activated 'in the instructor's 
office for the evaluation of these tapes. ^ ^ 

The adoption of CTV in dial access systems should be le^ expensive than in 
conversions from simple one way CCTV. For example, the addition of CTV to the 

I f 

Fullerton Junior College system would add the necessary flexibility in the form 
of increased accessability to compensate for rising enrollments and increased use. 
'The only added cost wOfcJLd be the cable and possible a headend^ (in a hub system) 
equipment. The terminals could probably be modified to the CTV' system. In 
many cases, this cost would be negotiable. 

Despite^the vide spectrum of uses of CTV to higher education, it is not the 
most feasible in all instances. For example, a Single CTV system would not satisfy 
the neoAs of systems like TAGER because they cover more than a five mile radius. 
.However, microwave transmissions could be fed into local CTV systems at the various 
universities and industries. The additional bew«fits, when comparfjd to cost 
efficiency, may not warrant such t modification. 

The proceeding two sections have dealt with possible adaptations cf CCT/ and 
ITFS systems to cable television, which may be beneficial to those.administrators 
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planning such a modification. For those universities which do not have a 
distrihution system in operation and desire to Implement x^ne, the following 
discussion of existing CTV systems may he heneficial.* 

i • , • 

Cftble Television in Higher Ed'jcat^on 

A recent National. Cable Television Association su^ey found that sixty 
percent of the communities Ath CTV=*Talso had a college or university. One third 
of these institutions were connected to the CTV systems. Most of the schools utilizing 

» 

cable television were either already using instructional television or the operator 

i 

Showed them how to operate CCT7 equipment. The r:" suits of this sur^^ey also indicated 
that, trading free prcgramraing for services was the primary relationship between 
.commercial CTV systems and educational institutions.^^ The projects at universities 
vhich have appeared in the li^rature also seem to he Just providing programs for 
the cetjle system which at least indicates the feasibility Of a program /service 
tradeoff. These programs range from Information concerning upcoraming school bond 
Issues at the. Calffornia College of the Desert said campus activities at the 
University of Virginia and the University of Oregon to credit courses at Pepperdine 
' Univ^ity end San Diego State College. These ^programs have served two functions. 
First*, they offer crucial production experience to broadcasting students. Second, 
they function to meet one important goal of a university --to ser>/e the local 
community 

Educational .institutions are also making other uses of cable television. The 
University of Kansas and the Overland Park cable system have installed a two way 
system to enable nurses and doctors to" communicate to eatSi other. The Lake C.iarles 
\ La., system has installed a two way l?nk between McAleese State College and the local 
high schools to facilitate the evaluation of student teachers. Cable teflevisj.on 
•systems have also been a source ^or internship programs at Spring Hill College, 



University of Ilebraska, and others 
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» These applications of cable television are important, but will never . 
revolutionize educati(^n or begin "to solve the problems inherent within the current 
educational philosophy. Two contrary examples to this ,rule are currently in 
operation at Oregon State University and the. Uni'.'ersity of. Kansas. The latter 
institution utilizes sable technology to solve- the problejn of a shortage of 
qualified Junior college engineering instructors by cablecas^^in g^cotir ses to tliece 
insti-Cutions . As a result, engineering students transferring to the. university 
are now. at equal performance levels tfs their state co^hterparts . Oregon State 
Ujiiversity turned to CT7 when the local public television station discontinued 
4he televising of courses when it 'joined the state network. By trading programming 
^or service, the university was able to receive a free channel vlred from the 
tel€(vi*6ion station to residence halls and hgmes solving the space problem. Benefits 
accrued from this system ha\'e b§en: (l) the faculty catj produce videotapes for 
evaluation, (2) home viewing eases classroom space, and scheduling probl. 3, (3) 
programs have brought the university' and the community together, (U) students have 
been ^able to review course material prior to final exams *and participate in 
noncredit short courses, and (S) the m band has been used for the langftage lab. 

A third example showing the f easib^ity of cable technology is found in St . 
Cloud. The St. Cloud Education Association operates its own VHF channel ^of the 
local CTV system cablecasting for twenty-four schools and 68OO homes The success 
of this in-service training system ^nd seminars has led to plans for fn audio retrieval 

system between schools. ^-^ • . 

/ ■ \ 

The relative success of these projects has resulted in plans at other Insti- 
tutions. In a plan for cable television In Washington, D.C. a vocational education 
program utilizing the Mitre Corp- TICCIT system is projected. The use of frame 
stoppers will enable the cablecasting of over l8o' c^lk-talk type lecture* over a 
single channel This system will allow the instructor to receflve immediate feedback 
which will be synthesized by a computer at the headend^^-^d IJPQIT system is ^so 
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^ . projected for use at Br igham. Young University. This plan will utilize computer^ 

assisted instruction which should reduce costs normally, associated with XJAI and ' J 
Improve education by reducing the amount of time required to achieve objectives ' |^ . 
via liadivldual instruction. Benefits will also be afforded to high risk students - 
through CAJ techniques. The TICCiT system Is also one tenth as expensive as "^ts 
predecessors. The system will 'consist of a mini computer, VTR^ T? monitor, and an 
electronic keybcfard. A simple decoder "^ox will enable one channel to service 128 •* 
Interactive terminals .. The development of inexpensive tenainals could also aHow 
home participation in these courses.^ ' * ' > 

Other syst^s are also available to incr-ease utilization possibilities of CTV 
besides TICCIT* For example, Eduplex, Inc. has developed an individualized system 
with the ^nancl^ assistance of Teleprompter Corp. This system utilizes cabl^ 
^ technology for the signal delivery ♦ A concept is iKresented visually and reinforced 
through one of twenty-two audio signals selected by the student. The system has 
been found to be more efficient than traditional approaches to the* iknguages , 

y arts, and math, 

• • ' The possibility of utilizing computers and interactive communications in . ' . 
systems like TICCIT and Eduplex opens new vistas and suggests many other applications 
of computers ^nd CTV at reduced costs and Increased benefits. ' .._ , ^ 

Computer Ass is tod Instruct Ion . CAI has long been identified as an efficient 
(time only) method of tailoring Instruction to the Individual student. Other uses 

• include attempts to solve the problems of providing enough informatloh to a growing^ 
population to allow it to adapt to a rapidly changing environment .^"^ However, 
widespread use of computers to realise these goals has l)een limited by the co3t of 

• the equipment. If costs could he reduced, the addition of ^CAI to cable televilsion 
would begin to shift instructional strategies in the, direction of the individualizatid*^ ; 

4 

trend discussed previouslyi Several attempts to realize this goal are currently 

in progress. One at the University of Nebraska has already been discussed. CAI has \ 
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also been used In a CTV ei^periment in Overland Park, Kansas to provide -.interaction 

and monitorii^ of homebound student;? The University of Illinois also has an 

extensive ccmputer-based instructional facility called Plato III. This system 

Integrates a Keyboard and television monitor teminal with" a coaputer. The 

computer controls all audio visual equipment, answers questions^ and continually 

evaluates student progress . The range of possible tasks also includes student 

experimentation necessary in the physical sciences. An evaluation of the system has 

found students attainihg necessary performance levels in one half to one third. ^ 

the time previously required with pc^sitive attitudes.- As a result, a third generation 

computerized system, Plato 17, is being developed and should further reduce cost's.^ 

A similar system is also in use at Pepperdine University. As the studei^t completes 

* ■ ■ . ^ 

tasks in the coi^se, the computer ' administers test items and controls progress through 

the course. Benefits inherent in CAI which could also be realized b3( CTV include 

Increasing: (l) students receiving preferential treatment, (2) ins true ti"onal 

aiteimati^es , (3) the anpuni* of cunmulative data for evaluation, and {h/) pos8ible\ 

Ihstmctional ob.lectives. The use of computers will also produce benefits for 

• » 

• information retrieval system^. 

Information Retrieval Svstcas . The combination of computer-based techniques 
and interactive 'communication can tailor information retdeval tasks to individuals. .. 

. For example, different setifph techniques could be programmed for rese5archres of 
varying Imovledg^ levels^ Conversely, information on users can ber tabuiatefi to 
continually update source material- Pxi information tank could also function to 
malntAin statistics on the tuf^iness world and f ield§i of most need* Listfax, a 
system capable of providing these ser-^ice^ was demons tj;fited at a recent DAVI 

' convention. 5^ The extension of similar systems to CT7 would transfoitt* libraries 
'from information repositories' to dispensaries.. Several libraries already have 
some of these capabilities. Utilizing a call-In procedure, the public library . 
In Mobile^ Alabama c^"aecast3 bibliographies .^aps, etc. on demand. A public 
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library in Casper, Wyonlng has a similar system ^ich' provides a reference service. 
Another library in 1-nrt Vashingtoti. Long Island lends, video equipoent to .patrons ; >f 
and offers instructions for useage. Services like these might eventually make 
libraries. ideal locations for public access prograiaming and videotape storage. ^ 
Many libraries. esp*cally in universities, already possess video and audio playback^ 

equipment .^^ * 
Another information retrieval system utilizing CTV technology vould be the 

media center. Brevard Junior Coll€>» currently operates a Uniterm system to 

* ■ • "* 

locate available' resources. 53 By cpnnecting this- system and those used in libraries 

/ ^ • ■ ' ' ' . 

to CTV. a researcher could require .specific information or a literature search* 

via a digital terminal. A system utilizing key vords could locate all relevant' 

materials and reduce the time currently needed in the preliminary phases of 

research. With the addition of a print out terminal, these sources could be • 

1 

cablecasted to the requestor. Hovever, such technological advances are probably ^ 
not practical vhen cost is weighed against resource sayings. , 

The pr.eceeding sedlon has attempted to provide some possible applicatio:is of. 
cable technology to institutions of higher learning. However, just to discuss possible 
and existing Experimental innovations would not, in itself, be beneficial to en , 
educator attempting to determine the feasiblity of adopting a cr/ distribution 
system. Before such. dec is ions arc made, the probable benefits must be carefully 
con^ered. Ihese 'benefits are disc^issed in the folbwing section. 

Benefits of Cable Television . ^ 

. ' ;■ ■ _ ■ V. ■ ' : ■ 

If the adoption of CW. Is t(j realize any needed tangible benefits, it mutt 
• begin to solve the problems currently inherent in»highar education, meet the changing: 
trends in instructional strategies, and satisfy the traditiona goals- of a' university. 
Ifee problems involve Increasing enrollments with decreasing resources which have 

- ■ • . c ■ 
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resulted in tac ;s enrollment courses . Operating against the need for large courses . 
1^ tKe change in emphaia frota oass to individualize<3l instruction. The problen, then 
is provide indixid^alized techniques to growing nunbers of students at less cost 
lihan required under traditional methods. Obviously, the change dictated by this 

♦ 

problem lies in the distribution system. Soraehoiw, instructors must be r.ble to 
reach an inl^inite number of Individual students . Cable television offers this 
benefit. Basically, the contributions available from the adoptipn of CTV can be 
cateforized 8s: (l) providing previously unavailable services, (2) increasing 
phyiilcaj'eccess (3) improving the quality of education, ■ and (U) deciaasing the 
unit cost. • , i ^ . 

Unac cess able Services 

Services not possible in tr^itional approaches to education are thdije which 
are limited by class size and the inexperience of the students. Through videotape 
'the presentation of i;azardous skills become possible, e.g., fire fighting techniques. 
Students could also visit previously unaccessable places, e.g., a foriegn county/. 
The introduction of master teachers and resource people would be possible thro-/gh 
interconnected CTV systems. Also, the use of innovative production techniques 
would make this type-of presentation more interesting. 55 These services, plus the 
schedule flexibility of a multi-channel CTV system would be available, to more people 
as physical access Increases.-^ 

* 

Physical Access . ' ' . ' * 

Fof the distribution system to be successful it must be capable of reaching 
more individual students than traditional methods. By placing terminals in living' 
learning center?, libraries, and individual apartments and hemes- woiSid enable any ^ 
given instructor to, reach not only enrolled students, but other .students and 
community members if desired. Many ben:efits can be afccrued from placing terminals 
In residence halls. First^.a major headache at most universities, parking and^ 
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trftnspcrtatiotv should be effectively reduced. Second, the need for large class- 
pooos would Ije diminished and existing rooms qould he equipped with terminals 
Third, the need for printed communications between administrators and ^tudents 
could he reduced by utilizing the CTV syst^. Fourth, the primary gjJJal.of a 
university, to serve the* community, could also be attained through information and 
cultural cahlecasting This benefit would also integrate commuters in college 
life. The addition of interactive cable should increase both community and conauter 
involvement in, campus affairs. In-service training for "teachers and other , prof es- 
alonals would be another benefit acirued from CTV. . The success of thfe TAGER system 



has shown the feasibility of su^h a service. A sev,lnth benefit would be the 
possibility of adding specialized courses which normally are very expensive at 
reduced cost. A CTV distribution system wBuld enable these courses to be made 
aifellable to more people, as wl-I. Also, supplementary . enrichment rfjourses could 
he Implemented to assist s3^r students and allow the further advancement of 
gifted and graduate .students.'" 

A last example of the benefits possible in the utilization of a CTV system 
relat^ to a recent r6commendatlo»! of the Carnegie Commission suggesting the 
■ establlshm'ent of fifty four year and five hundred community colleges in ma^or 

metropolitan areas tb improve the equality of education for the poor and the ^. 

1 ^ - ^ 

minorities. 58 'The establis'hment of a video (CTV) university in these areas by 
existing institutions could meet this demand with all the benefits of individualized 
instruction" at less cost.^^ The success of similar .bver-the-air .offerings in 
Ch.lcagd^ New York, and Los Angeles suggests the feasmity of this approach. 

« 

So far, the benefits possible in a CTjy distribution system/have been accrued 
in previously unaccessable services gmd physical access to education. These benefits 
^will not be significant if the quality of education is not. also ^mprpved. 
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Quality 6f Educate' on "/ . 

aiipir.ical research has concluded that television is at least as* efficient ^ 
other traditional instructional strategies in €he areas of cognitive skills. 
However, much of this research has used television as an extension of existing 



as to lnt(?^al part of instruct ion. 1< televised techniques are 



met^Q^s rather than 

combined with CAI. benefits of both techniques 'should be realized.. Such wa9 

' " ^' ' ' 61* ■ • 

the case in the Plato system and the multimedia techniques at St. Mary's. ^ 

' Hopefully, the projects at the University of Nebraska and Oregon State Univetsity. 

wi:u support these findings. If true, the adoption of CTV in higher education - 

' vould sedn to be the only logical solution- to the problems of improving education, 

' : especially when interactive techniques at low copt become available. The addition 

• % * 

' of two way cable ^an provide the necessary student participation' and permit 'individ- 

ual^lzed instruction. * • ' * ' 1 * 

^ • "other improvements^in education .are alsb possible through a CTV distribution 

. / * < 

system.- -First; ^onj^ma^s enrollment introduction courses are taught by graduate 

students end even faculty wij^es. The addition of CTV would allow master -instructors 

. to prepar^' interesting courses for multiple classes and still b^ allowed to pursue 

.specialized interests .\ • The lending of instructional packages or interconnection via 

satellite or microwave would also enable students to ^ave access to exceptional 

' » instructors at other ^titutions. Second^ student attitudes, shoyld be enhanced by 

'innovative -production techniques and the possibility of producing th^r i>wn programs 



for access channels.., Such was the case at Fullerton Junior College. ^ Interactive 
techniques also enh&ed student attitudes in a study conducted by Vento.-" 
- • Consequently, the adoption of CTV in a university would allo^ students to 
receive more ser^4ccs and better education. ^Now If these benefit can be realized 
at less' Cost* than tradtional methods, then educators would have few reasons not to 
adopt CTV. 
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One factor whibh has successf-ully inhibited ^the use of innovative media 
teelmiques has heen cost. The cost qf prints and playback equipment has nade the 
widespread ■ showing of films not feasible. CAI has long been known to be an efficient 
method of instruction, but the cost of teroinals and computers has limited its 
application. The same cost factor has precluded many utilizations of CCT7 and ITFS 
as universities have had to pay for entire systems. CTV differs from these distri- 
bution sy'stems in that the community will share in expenses through subscriptions, 
iaso. CTV systems are generally less expensive than both CCT7 and ITFS if only the 
production facilities are considered .^^ For, in CTV. a university can share this 
eqpiipment wi^h the local CTV franchisee.' The cost of installing the cable is 

■A 

negotiable in many cases. • 

Current projects, at Oregon State University/ hav^ ioukd amplifiers and 
computers to be the most expensive with terminals^ (including cameras) costirg about 
$300.00. Howeverj the OSU expedience has been that CTV does save money. Sinilar 
results are expected^at the University of ITebraska. |The TICCIT system is projected 
to be less expensive than its predacessors. Savings Vill occur in the needs of th^^- 
physical plant and space, also. /Additional revenue \All be realized on external" 
courses Offered to the community. In sum, then, savings should occur in per student 
■ ^our costs and additional revenue should be attracted through the* ability to serve 
more students and the capability of fffering courses to the 'community. 

Basically, fou?" tangible benefits which can begin to solve the problems in 
education, meet changing trends, and satisfy traditional goals can be realized from 
a CTV distribution system. However, once 'the decision is made to adopt CTV, extensive 
planning must be implemented to make futuristic' benefits a reality. , ^ 



Plannln;: for Cable Television. 



4 



Definitely the most important and. crucial phase of adopting a CTV distribution 
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system is plann*-^g. Without proper planning CTV as an instructional innovation 

suffer the same maladies associated vith television. Despite the record of • 
television in education, many experts feel that CTV has an important role in 
education mainly hecause. of its abundance of channels enhancing both school and 
caamunity viewing. ^'^ However, these benefits and those discussed in the preceeding 
s.ectlon vill^ot'be realized unless thorough l?lanning is based on a comprehensive 
study of the needs of respective ^educational institutions. ^This section will deal 
briefly with some of the issues which mu^t be considered when planning for a CIV 
systan. . • 



Preliminary Considerfttlons 

The first step in deciding to adopt a CTV system is the Identification of the 
problems. A review of the preceeding sedHon on this topic should facilitate this 
sk. Second, the existing distribution "system must be» evaluated to determine if 
^ it Mtthe capability of solving the 'previously identified problems. If this 

system can not bo-^h solve these problems and provide the benefits -discussed^ earlier, 
then CTV may be desired. Once this desirability is established, a careful research 
plan must be implemented. Important questions which must be answered center around 
these iss^ies: (l) teacher and student attitudes, (2) identification of the target 

• • • • 

audience, (3) establishment of the general goals (probably based on i^e four benefits), 
(U) impact on the educational philosophy, (5) applicability of television to desired 
subjects based on instructional objectives, (6) impact on^the community, (7) iden- 
tification of primary resources, ^8) usage by various departments, and (9) prelim- 
inary franchising *need3. When phase^ is completed and the results support f.ne - 
desirability for CTV then pK^e li can be implemented. Tasks involved in this phase 
include: (l) committments from program sources, (2) financial assistance (KEV' Title 
VI, NSF, USOE, etc.)l (3) preliminary arrangements with the cable operator,' (U) estab- 
llshment of precise goals, (5) exact equipment list, (6) formulation of preliminary 
program outlines by program sources and various departments, and (8) synthesis of 
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the project (including the budget, location «of equipoent, program schedule,- and 

project utilization). ProT^ably the most important cqn§ideratioT> of phase II Is 

the specification of the project -goals. These goals should he simple and concise ♦ 

for they will guide the planners in all decisions, Vhen phase II is completed 

the organization for the project should "be assembled'. Members should typically 

include: administrators, program development personnel including both production 

and Instructional development consulta^it? , budget personnel, and an 'evaluation 

ccoponent to assess the effectiveness of the programs . Other^members may also ^ . 

be comprised of the public school officials, forming an educational consortium > 

68 

for the best planning for the entire franchise as suggested by the AECT. Oncfe . 
the preliminary decisions have been' made, then negotia-^ions Vlth the cable 
operator should be conducted.^9 ^ ' 




Franchise Nepo€iatlons ; j ' 

Negotiations with the cabl^ operator can take many forms . First^h^ system 
for the local copi^unlty may ?no\s have been awarded. In this case, a meeting with 
■ the franchising authority to include educational provisions for the consortium 
should be conducted. Such provi^ns must be practical and based on actual needs 
'specified in the plan. Periods of rene^tiation can be included in the local 
franchise for future expansion of servi-ces. Second, the local community may not ^ 
have a CTV system planned for the near future. One alternative w^lch has met with 
-some success at Vincennes University would be for the university to franchise systems 
In surrounding communities.'''^ Profits frcm these systems could be used to finance 
later ejtpanslon needs. However, special care and additional planning are neeied 
If this task is to be und^ertaken . Original resources must then be, budgeted for 
the necessary^ technicians normally employed by the cable operator. Many organizatlOTB 
e.g., Publlcable, have been established which could be of service in such instances. 
Third, and most likely, a CTV system may already be in operation. If this is the 
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case,' an entliel^ dlffer^t strategy must be ioplemented . Three issues must be 
remembered in all negotiations with cable operators. First, these people are 
basically speculative and* will probably be impressed with a cogent plan for program 
orgination. The more practical the better. Practicality, in this case, is defined 
by the ability of the cablecasted programs to attract subscribers. A community 
ascertainment study and the data ^cumulated from past over-the-air college credit 
courses would be important. The second issue, as discussed in the Sloan report, 
is that CT\r is most economically feasible when the ci5>acity of the system is used^to 
attract large numbers of people at a moderate cost.*^^ Properly phrased, educational 
services can be couched in terms o^ utilizing available channels to increftse services 
thereby increasing subscribers. The third issue involves the i^hraseology used when 
negotiating for channel space. Cable operators, especially multiple system owners, 
expect educators to demand exorbitant services which will never be ^utilized. If 
services are requested and supported with practical plans, the cable operator should 
be more willing to be reasonable. The availability of pilot programs would show 
Industry representatives that the consortium has the..skill to successfully 
implement a plan. These negotiations should also -focus on benefits accrued by both 
the school and the CTV operator ."^^ One particular benefit for the CT7 operator 
would be a program source when the system will be required to originate programming 
in March, 1977. This arguement was successful for the State University of Kew 
Palz in Nevr York.*^^ Other universities have been equally as successful, but in 
varying degrees. Provisions have ranged from regular fees to minimum fees of {?1.25. 
Some systems have shared in equipment expense~^5?i^le others have arrangements to use 
school public television stations in exchange for ser^/ices. ' Some universities 
exchange programs for services as discussed earlier. Many alternatives are possible 
and can be dictated by the ability to establish a positive relationship wi* the 
cable operator. Once these provisions have been establi;3hed, the formidable task 
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of constructing program for actual use must 'be confronted. 

Program Conatruction 

Previous attempts to integrate television into the classroom has involved 
merely televisin^lectures . These precedures can only be successful in attracting 
students end CTV suhscrihers if the lecturer possesses unusual skills. Programs 
produced for cahle television, to date, seem to he suffering from the same short- 
si^tedness. The result has been that administrators have not been evaluatin3 the 
complete cable technol<^-^ as most of the effort i§ being expended in the development 
of hardware at the).expense of software. Educators must be at least as concerned 

75 

anning of programs as well as the development of the equipment. 



with the careful p 

However, before any programs are" actually constructed, the specific goals, of the 
pr<5iject and instructional objectives of the course must be utilized in very rigorous 
planning. This is where the instructional development and continuing education 
consultants will make their most important contributions in conduction with the 
production staff. These prograris must both entertain and instruct'^ for tiiey must ' 
overcome the traditional concept of the passive viewing commonly associal with 
commercial television. The success of Sesame Street has shown that active television 
can be successful. Some techniques used in televised college courses, however, have 
met with little success. Both Carpenter and Craig discuss attempts to bring the 
television camera into the classroom to capture interaction between students and 

77 

Inrtructors. This technique has only functioned to alienate the viewing student. 
A second problem with this approach is its failure to cope with the problem of 
individual needs of the students. This is where the evaluation staff will be 
iDrportant— to determine if the programs do meet the individual needs and goals. 
•R) meet these needs and goals, programs will probably have to be locally produced as 
few conmercia^y available programs offer evaluative data. Issues to be considered 
when evaluating programs are: (l) do they meet instructional and pro.iect objectives. 
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(2) do they «>ollify teacher resistance to change by integrating the instructor 
into the planning procedure, and (3) do they produce. positive student attitudes. 
All three of these criteria must he met if the programs are to he successful. 

Cone lut? ion -v 

A survey aonducted by the !ICTA has found that cable television is not now 
being utilized for "hard" instruction to provide some impetus for wholesale 
changes needed to imptnpve education, lower costs, meet individual needs, and 
compensate for rising enrollments. Consequently, since CTV is being used merely 
as an extension of what exists, similar to 'the fate of television, it has 
become en added cost rather than a method of reducing expenses. About, the only 

f 

exception has been the offering of college credit courses. Many educators are 
calling for action now, while CT is just in the develo^nent stages^ Without 
quick action, CIV will be just another frill unless comprehensive planning and 
act^^on are ace ctn^li shed. Naturally, such changes will take time. Procrcns nust 
be developed and empirically tested; and, in some cases, the FCC must act to 
siipport educational provisions. However, such action will not be taken if 
educators in the coUeges do not assume leadership. It is our responsimty 
to improve the quality of education and, at the same time, satisfy community 
responsibilities and trends in education. Cable television seems to be the only 
answer to this dil:r-3a. 
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